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sider the productions as if they were real originals, 
we experience various curious emotions. Latin words 
and phrases inevitably call up a different set of asso- 
ciations from the English, and connect with a 
series of customs and ideas drawn from the old civ- 
ilization, and treasured up in the pages of the fa- 
miliar poets. Fortunately few of the translations in 
the Florilegium are in any sense centos ; or give the 
impression that they have been painfully elaborated 
from the text of some ancient author. They are 
generally spontaneous. In most cases we are able 
at once to perceive the aroma of the ancient model, 
but although this varies with the form and vocabu- 
lary it is in some instances due to the thought of the 
English original itself. For in much of our modern 
poetry and prose there is a distinct classical tone, 
which easily lends itself to the ancient forms. We 
are all familiar with Andrew Lang's Letters to Dead 
Authors, which, composed in the style of several 
famous writers, give admirable imitations of the 
turns of thought and language with which we are 
familiar. They are, however, in English. In these 
translations of the Florilegium we can read poems by 
dead poets, as it were, and imagine how Horace and 
Ovid, Catullus and Vergil might have handled 
themes left to their successors. One closing word 
on this point. The resemblance is sometimes only 
apparent. For instance: Horace is fond of digres- 
sions, of triads of illustrations, of a limited range 
of thought; he is allusive sometimes to the extent of 
being obscure, and always shows his curiosa felicitas. 
It is hardly to be wondered at, if in translations from 
the moderns some of these feature should be lacking, 
and the imitation be only a very distant vision. 

However, we ought to rate these translations as 
more than tours de force. The different form and 
rhythm, cast of thought, point of view and ancient 
atmosphere produced by changed allusions, in many 
cases changed mythology and modified philosophy, 
and a style often representing the modern abstract 
by the vivid concreteness of the Latin, and finally 
the entirely new association due to the conscious 
modeling after the manner of some particular poet, 
have given something which is a contribution to 
Latin literature, as distinct from Roman literature. 

Princeton University George DwiGHT KeIXOGG 

Ancilla. Carmen Eduardi San Giovanni Neo- 
Eboracensis in certamine poetico Hoeufftiano magna 
laude ornatum. Amstelodami, apud Io. Mullerium 
MCMVII. 

Maud Muller in Latin Verse and Other Poems. 
By the same author. 

It is refreshing to meet a man with some of the 
traits of the English type of scholar, who can find 
leisure from the deeper and more technical side of 
classical work to indulge a real poetic sense and 
understanding of metric in the composition of ex- 
cellent Latin verse. The poem under consideration 



is a sort of epyllion of two hundred and fifty-nine 
hexameters dealing with a love-story quite modern 
in conception, though classical in tone and setting. 
The story briefly is as follows : Asterie is a slave- 
girl of the wealthy Roman Lollius of Surrentum, 
who is much enamored of her, but she will have 
none of him. In revenge he orders her to be buried 
alive, and she is just on the point of being incar- 
cerated, when she apparently falls ill and dies. At 
this point her lover from the Tigris appears in 
search of her and is told that she is dead. But 
hre meets his old tutor, now the physician of Lol- 
lius, who tells him that Asterie is not really dead 
and that he, to save her from the vengeance of 
Lollius, has merely thrown her into a lethargy. 
Then the youth hurries her aboard his ship and they 
escape. 

Such phrases as sol tenet alta poli, pictae volu- 
cres, praecipitare moras, effundere voces, patulae 
sub tegmine fiats and many others, also countless 
turns of expression and individual words all show 
that the author knows his Vergil and makes good 
use of him. The verse runs well in the Vergilian 
manner, displaying the usual conventions of the best 
period. Elision is found on an average of once in 
six verses. Though not as frequent as in Vergil, 
who has one case in every two, one in six avoids 
giving the impression of artificiality and stiffness so 
often met with in the later Latin poets and modern 
versions. We notice no irregularities or mistakes 
in quantities. It is surprising to find in so short a 
piece as many as seven examples of the bucolic 
diaeresis. The penthemimeral caesura is employed 
to the point of monotony. Several times it appears 
in some ten consecutive verses. But again one fre- 
quently meets with variously changing caesurae, 
which are very effective. There are no spondaic 
verses. The rule of closing with a dissyllable pre- 
ceded by a polysyllable or with a trisyllable pre- 
ceded by a word of at least two syllables is violated 
in only one case (two dissyllables), loca lustrat. In 
general, in the first four feet there is the proper 
conflict and in the last two the proper agreement 
between verse-ictus and word-accent. 

We have also by the author of the Ancilla a book- 
let entitled Maud Muller in Latin Verse and Other 
Poems. Maud Muller is appropriately rendered in 
the elegiac distich, and the spirit and sense of the 
English are well reproduced. The version is not a 
close rendering and this is not necessarily desirable, 
although every couplet of the original appears in 
a corresponding distich in the Latin. Owing to the 
florid nature of so much Roman poetry, one is often, 
in attempting Latin verse, unconsciously inclined to 
write in a manner much too elaborate for the simple 
story he has in hand. This fault is nicely avoided 
in the version before us. The words and phrases 
are skilfully selected, largely from Vergil. Out of 
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many may be mentioned gemitum dat pectore ab 
imo, and patulae sub tegmine mali. Although the 
classical tone is a little impaired in translating Maud 
by Mauda, by Mullerii suboles and Mulleris, when 
to give a thorough Latin effect a Roman name might 
have been used, there are many verses which are 
Latin through and through. Some of the best are: 
Non tunc ancipitis premerent certamina iuris 
me urgeretve crepans garrula turba fori, 
ast pecudum gemitus aviumque sub aethere cantus 
praeberent placido gaudia tuta animo. 

The only really objectionable verse is non metu- 
endum ins, non metuendus amor for And joy was 
duty and love was law. How this gives the sense 
of the English it is difficult to see. 

Thirty-nine out of the fifty-five pentameters end 
in a dissyllable. Of the remaining sixteen three 
end in a monosyllable, six in a trisyllable and the 
rest in a word of four or more syllables. Elision 
occurs practically once in every two verses, though 
only four times in the second hemistich. The hex- 
ameter lines are managed much in the same way 
and as well as in the Ancilla. Although each stanza 
is complete in sense and usually ends with a period, 
the real metrical form is decidedly Catullian. 

In addition to Maud Muller the collection con- 
tains twenty-three other versions in various meters, 
mostly short pieces, but lack of space prevents the 
consideration of more than a few. 

The Night has a Thousand Eyes, by Francis W. 
Bourdillon, is thus rendered : 

Nocte quot fulgent oculi serena! 
ast dies uno micat. Atra tellus 
fit tamen, densis tenebris amicta, 

sole cadente. 
Fulget et quot mens oculis ! at uno 
cor micat. Caecae tenebrae manebunt 
heu ! tamen maestos quibus est ademptum 

lumen amoris. 

A neat little pair of Sapphic stanzas observing 
all the Horatian laws. As we shall see, the ren- 
dering is closer and the English order of word- 
groups is more exactly preserved than in most of 
the versions, and with good reason. Ordinary free- 
dom in these respects would here be fatal to the 
effect produced by the original. The repetition in 
the second strophe of words occurring in the first 
might have been carried out more completely. 

Jenny kissed me, by Leigh Hunt, though in the 
Sapphic of Horace, with its basium, basiavissc, 
roseis labcllis and its many liquids is all Catullus. 
The version is free and good : 

Ut revisit me subito Corinna 
basium fixit roseis labellis. 
Tempus, o fur, tu spoliis onuste 
undique raptis, 



esse me tnstem miserumque narra, 
frigidum narra et domitum senecta, 
sed beatum me modo basiavisse 
adde Corinnam ! 

The sixth line of the original, Say that health and 
wrath have missed me, does not appear at all in 
the Latin, but the sense of the whole is skilfully 
and gracefully turned. Here, of course, Jenny has 
to appear with a Latin name. A Latinization of 
Jenny would be ridiculous. 

Sir John Suckling's Why so pale and wan, fond 
lover? deserves a few comments. Here we see our 
verse-maker's skill in the Horatian Alcaic, faith- 
ful, as ever, to the laws of his model, from which 
sometimes we almost wish that he would in some 
small way depart. Pallorque . . . inficit and com- 
pescc mentem are good Horatian phrases and the 
whole has the Horatian swing, but does not display 
the flippancy of Suckling, as, for example, in the 
second strophe : 

Cur torpet alto lingua silentio 
parum decoro? Quae modo fervidis 
despexit instantem querellis, 
plus nimio tacito calebit? 

The fourth Asclepiadean would have been a more 
appropriate meter for such a theme. The same con- 
struction introduced by the same word quae in the 
latter part of each strophe is an effective touch. 

There are versions of seven short pieces of 
Heine, the two best known of which we shall briefly 
consider. The first is Du bist wie eine Blume, the 
Latin of which is : 

Tenella virgo puriorque flosculo 

fulgentiorque candido, 
te specto et imum lenta pectus occupat 

tenetque cura. Prodeas 
(simul precanti et ista sint mi tempora 

cingenda palmis fervidis) 
sic prodeas ad sempiterna, candido 
o purior tu flosculo. 
The spirit and the simple grace of the German are 
fairly well preserved, though obviously better in 
the first half than in the second. The iambics them- 
selves, however, apart from their relation to Heine, 
are well done, and in this respect also the first two 
strophes excel the last two. Notice the inversion 
in the order of the Latin words in the first and 
fourth strophes to echo the German inversion in 
the same places. 

Du schones Fischermadchen is not as good. It 
is the only effort of our author in the Third Ascle- 
piadean stanza, and as such is successful. It is 
doubtful if nautarum . . . Alia, 'daughter of the 
boatmen', is used anywhere in Latin in a sense such 
as that with which we are familiar in phrases like 
'daughter of the regiment', 'daughter of the sea', 
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etc., that is, a girl brought up and living among 
soldiers, on the sea, etc. Evidently such a meaning 
is intended here. Coniunctis manibus loqui is rather 
mild for 'Wir kosen Hand in Hand'. On the other 
hand, as we have already observed in regard to the 
other version of Heine discussed above, several 
phrases in the Latin do not render the simplicity of 
the German, such as tu rabiem Noti experta et 
pelagi xras, quas fronte impavida stibis, for 'Ver- 
traust du dich doch sorglos Taglich dem wilden 
Meer', and Non pectus pelagi dissimile aestuat for 
Mein Herz gleicht ganz dem Meer. amabile seems 
out of place. The shore is not amabile to the wa- 
ter-loving girl. Os frustra timidum can hardly 
stand for Und fiirchte dich nicht so sehr. In tech- 
nique the poem is a tolerable Horatian imitation, 
but it is not a reproduction of Heine either in de- 
tail or as a whole. It must be said, however, that 
it is difficult to conceive of any adequate Latin ver- 
sion of these German verses. 

Christina Rossetti's When I am dead, my dearest, 
is given in the Alcaic. The first strophe is an ex- 
cellent Latinization of the first half of the first 
English stanza: 

Ne forte maerens carmina concinas, 
fatum rapit si delicias tibi, 
ne forte dent umbram sepulchro 
ulla meo rosa vel cupressus. 

The second and third strophes, which will not be 
quoted, are mediocer. The last two verses of the 
fourth and last strophe, which run: 
Oblivio mergat iacentem 
ambiguum an meminisse det fors, 
are not only an undue expansion of the English 
Haply I may remember, And haply may forget, but 
are also marred by their extreme obscurity and the 
ending in two monosyllables. 

The song of Thomas Campbell beginning How de- 
licious is the Winning is peculiarly adapted to an 
Ovidian rendering. The subject is not very seri- 
ous and is frivolously treated. So are the Amores, 
which in form and spirit our version resembles. 
Each of the six elegiac couplets represents one of 
the six English stanzas. The third distich, which 
runs 

Advenit almus Amor nulloque iubente resistit, 
opprobriisque tenes htinc precibusque ftigas, 
is a particularly happy rendering of 
Love he comes and Love he tarries 
Just as fate or fancy carries; 
Longest stays, when sorest chidden; 
Laughs and flies, when pressed and bidden ; 
but all are satisfying and form one of the most 
successful attempts in the collection. Usually, and 
partly of necessity, the writer, as we have seen, has 
a tendency to expand his original. Here he com- 
presses and this is perhaps another factor which 
contributes to the excellence of this version. 



In a word, Mr. San Giovanni shows unusual fa- 
cility in writing Latin verse, and, notwithstanding 
a few misinterpretations and some failures to dis- 
play the spirit of the originals of his versions, his 
work is admirable and we await with interest his 
further efforts. H. B. Van Deventer 

Princeton University 



We reprint with pleasure from the University of 
California Chronicle, Vol. X, No. 3, in English 
and in Latin both a sonnet, by Professor Leon J. 
Richardson, of the University of California, which 
appeared in the Sunset Magazine, September, 1904. 

PROCUL NEGOTIIS 
What glad release from care and crowded street, 

To bar thy city door and fare away 

Among the hills! And when the opal ray 
Of evening falls, to seek some fair retreat 
By spring- fed streams, where field and forest meet; 

To stretch amid the scent of pine thy bed; 

And, yellow orb'd Arcturus overhead, 
To sink at last in slumber, deep and sweet ; 
Then at approaching dawn's uncertain beams 
To linger in the borderland of dreams, 

Till every elf that pipes and plays along 
The tender aspen boughs, is chang'd again 
To golden oriole or russet wren 

And morn bursts forth in blithe full-throated song 1 
Laetus qui fugiens curam turbasque viarum, 

iam foribus clausis, collium amoena petit ! 
ille etenim, ut serus croceo venit Hesperus igni, 

quaerit sepositum, rivulus unde salit, 
fontem; continuo medius nemora inter agrosque 

pinorum fruitur stratus odore vago, 
donee, ut Arcturi flavescens despicit orbis, 

solvantur placide membra sopore gravi. 
inde novi incerta cunctans sub luce diei 

numina semivigil Pana deasque videt, 
qui nunc populea ludunt in fronde recenti, 

nunc calamo complent duke sonante nemus, 
cum subito in volucres varias mutantur et Eos 

erumpens hilari fundit ab ore melos ! 



From a little volume of Latin verse published by 
Professor Richardson in 1899 we reprint the follow- 
ing: 

Come live with me and be my love, 
And we shall all the pleasures prove 
That hills and valleys, dale and fields, 
And all the craggy mountains yield. 
And we will sit upon the rocks, 
Seeing the shepherds feed their flocks 
By shallow rivers, to whose falls 
Melodious birds sing madrigals. 
And I will make thee beds of roses, 
And a thousand fragrant posies ; 
A cap of flowers and a kirtle 
Embroidered all with leaves of myrtle; 



